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II. 


ITI. 





Daily Mass Crusade 





Richard Cardinal Cushing 


Why I will henceforth assist at daily Mass. 


Mass is a SACRIFICE 
OF ADORATION. 
Therefore I will go to 
Mass to ADORE GOD. 
Man’s first duty in the 
morning is to worship his 
Creator. 


Mass is a SACRIFICE 
OF THANKSGIVING. 
Therefore I will go to 
Daily Mass to give daily 
THANKS to God, our 
Father in heaven, who 
gives us our daily bread 
and watches over us every 
hour of the night and day 
with fatherly love and 
care. 


Mass is a SACRIFICE 
OF ATONEMENT FOR 
SIN, and I am a sinner; 








IV. 


therefore I will go to daily 
Mass, that the Blood of 
Jesus, once shed for sin- 
ners on Calvary, may be 
OFFERED for me, and 
for the Souls in Purga- 
tory; that so God’s just 
anger may be AP- 
PEASED, and I may be 
pardoned and saved, and 
the Souls in Purgatory 
may be released. 


Mass is a SACRIFICE 
OF PETITION. There- 
fore I will go to Daily 
Mass, to PRAY, in union 
with Jesus, and through 
the infinite merits of this 
adorable Sacrifice, for all 
benefits, spiritual and 
temporal, for myself and 
others. 





Going Their Way 


LL through the year on their various feastdays the Church 
holds up for our admiration and imitation her great Saints, 
much as any other mother might point out the good behavior of 
an older child to a younger one: “Now you be good like Johnny!” 
But on the feast of All Saints, the Church in triumph shows us 
in one group all her holy children, canonized and uncanonized 
alike. “See all these? Different races, different circumstances, 
different problems are represented here, but they are all saints. 
They all got to heaven. You can do it, too!” 

In looking at the saints, we are looking at men and women 
like ourselves. They had the same human nature as we do and 
their native strength was no greater than ours. If they struggled 
successfully against evil and overcame rebellious self-will it was 
because they had learned—some of them just as painfully as we 
do—to trust in God and pray with faith. The world was every 
bit as attractive to the saints as it is to us. Look at St. Augus- 
tine for example, or St. Margaret of Cortona. The saints de- 
sired pleasure, comfort and fashionable living, just as we do. 
Even after mystic experiences of the highest order, the great St. 
Teresa of Avila could remember the gown of black lace and 
orange satin she had worn as a young beauty. Ignatius Loyola, 
hero of God that he was, had in his youth only one worry when 
struck in the leg by a cannon ball at the siege of Pamplona. 
Would the badly set bone interfere with his dancing? The 
saints’ temperaments, their surroundings were just as difficult 
as ours sometimes are. St. Francis de Sales, known for his gentle 
disposition in later years, told a friend that as a young man, he 
had often felt anger boiling in his head like steam in a kettle. 
St. Mary Goretti knew poverty and crowded housing conditions 
equal to any of our modern problems. Yet the saints overcame 
all these, because they used the grace God gave them, grace 
which we so often neglect. 

That God calls us all to holiness and not just a chosen few, 
is strikingly evident from a glance at the November calendar of 
saints. Most people expect holiness of a nun. They admire 
holiness in a queen. And they are rather astonished at holiness 
in a soldier. On November 16 we have the feast of St. Gertrude, 
who spent almost her entire life in the cloister. On November 19 
we keep the feast of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who spent nearly 
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all her life at court. And on November 11 we have the feast of 
St. Martin of Tours, who died a bishop but who began the life 
that was to lead him to sanctity as a soldier. No, holiness is 
not for the few, it is for the many, for all who will use the means 
God gives. 


What are these means? The first and most necessary are 
the sacraments. More exactly, Christ is the one means to holi- 
ness, Christ and His redeeming Death on the Cross. This re- 
deeming Death is renewed through the daily offering of the Mass. 
Through the sacraments, in turn, Christ places Himself and His 
Sacrifice at our disposal. Through Baptism, Confirmation, and 
especially the Holy Eucharist, we are united to Christ, to Holi- 
ness itself. Other means are prayer: trustful, continued prayer 
which goes out from our heart to God’s, asking Him for that 
union which will make us saints. The practice of the virtues, too, 
is necessary, particularly the virtues of humility, faith, charity. 
By humility is not meant the refusal to admit or use the talents 
God has given us, this merely masks laziness, but the candid 
acknowledgment that we are creatures who owe all that we are 
and have to our Creator. So necessary is this humility that it 
has been called “the reverse side of sanctity.” As fundamental 
as humility is faith. Humility gets self out of the way; faith lets 
God in. Faith sees God in all the little ordinary happenings of 
the day; sees His will in things that are painful, contrary, vexing. 
Together, faith and humility lead to charity, to love, which is 
the first commandment and takes in all the rest. To be a saint 
is to love, to love God and to love other people in and for God. 


The Collect prayer for the feast of All Saints points out 
another great help in our striving for holiness. In this prayer 
we ask God to grant us the fulness of His mercy, because “so 

many are pleading for 
‘ us.” This is the doc- 
trine, at once so con- 
soling and so encour- 
aging, of the Com- 
munion of Saints. By 
“Communion of 
Saints” we mean that 
there is a sharing of 
spiritual goods among 
the members of 
Christ’s Church, a 
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spiritual solidarity binding together the faithful on earth, the 
souls in purgatory and the saints in heaven. Through this Com- 
munion there is a constant supernatural exchange of merits and 
intercession. The saints intercede for the faithful on earth and 
for the souls in purgatory. The souls in purgatory profit by the 
suffrages of the faithful on earth and the intercession of the 
saints, while we pray to the saints in heaven and for the souls 
in purgatory. This Communion of Saints is like a broad stream 
of grace flowing from God through the saints to us, on to the 
souls in purgatory and back to God. By it we know that we are 
not alone in our prayer, not isolated in our sacrifices and acts of 
charity. All the good we do, however small, is like a stone 
thrown into a pool. Its effects, though these may never be known 
to us, will go on and on, like the ever-widening ripples of the 
stone, and these effects will be caught up and add their share to 
the great stream of grace uniting us to Christ and each other. 

The feast of All Saints, then, is a time to stop and look 
upward, look heavenward, look homeward! Sometimes we be- 
come so involved in living this life on earth that we seem to be 
making it an end in itself. But heaven is our end, our goal, our 
true home. St. John tries to tell us this in his first Epistle: 
“Beloved, we are sons of God even now, and what we shall be 
hereafter has not been made known as yet. But we know that 
when He comes, we shall be like Him; we shall see Him then, as 
He is” (3:2, 3). By seeing God here is meant possessing Him: 
knowing, loving and rejoicing in Him to the fullest possible ex- 
tent of which we are capable. We were created for happiness and 
we spend most of our earthly lives trying to find it. Heaven will 
be the complete fulfillment of that seeking—a fulfillment not 
on the natural level, but raised by God to the point where we 
shall be able to share in His own infinite joy. “I have said these 
things that My joy may be in you and your joy may be perfect” 
(John 15:11). All the possibilities of our nature will be fulfilled 
in heaven. Our minds, our hearts, our wills will have every desire 
satisfied. It will be God’s joy to satisfy them. We will at last 
love perfectly and completely and be completely and perfectly 
loved. God will give Himself to us to the fullest degree of which 
we are capable of receiving Him. And this will not be a mere 
passive receiving, but an active, vital one that will enfold and 
enthrall our entire being eternally. 


“Come, ye blessed of My Father, receive the 
Kingdom prepared for you from all eternity!” 
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Treasures for the Poor Souls 


OVEMBER begins on a note of triumph, in joyful acclama- 
tion of the victory gained over the trials and temptations 
of this life by the countless multitude of souls who are now saints 
in heaven. But the Church quickly turns her sympathetic gaze 
toward that other great host of souls who, though triumphant 
over all the obstacles to salvation, are as yet detained in the puri- 
fying fires of purgatory. Discarding her festive robes, she puts 
on the garments of mourning and invites all her children to unite 
with her in pleading for the speedy release of those beloved souls 
from their imprisonment, so that they too may join the glorious 
choirs of saints and angels. 

These souls—many of them abandoned by relatives and 
friends to whom they were closely bound on earth—wait 
eagerly for release, sighing for the day when they will be 
admitted to the joys which God has prepared for those who 
love Him. Fortunately we have it in our power to assist them, 
to bring them relief and release, if we will but make the effort to 
do so. There are so many good works we can perform for them, 
sO many indulgences we can gain, to comfort and console them 
and hasten their deliverance from purgatory. 

At noon on All Saints Day, the Church opens the storehouse 
of her riches, and makes it possible for us to gain many plenary 
indulgences for them through the “Toties Quoties” (meaning: 
as often as) indulgences. We are all familiar with the conditions 
required for gaining them: a visit to a church or semi-public 
chapel, from noon on All Saints Day till midnight of All Souls 
Day (or on the Sunday immediately following, if it is not possible 
to make them on the above days), and praying six Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Glorias for the intentions of the Holy Father; 
fulfilling also the conditions of confession and Communion within 
eight days before or during the Octave. Performed with the right 
dispositions, each visit can win a plenary indulgence and so merit 
the release of a soul from purgatory. 

From November 2 to 9, we may gain a plenary indulgence 
once each day by visiting a cemetery in a spirit of devotion and 
praying for the dead—again provided we have fulfilled the usual 
conditions of confession, Communion and prayers for the Pope’s 
intentions, combined with a visit to a church or semi-public 
chapel. 
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By reciting prayers or performing other devout exercises in 
supplication for the faithful departed during the month of No- 
vember, we may gain an indulgence of three years once on each 
day of the month, and a plenary indulgence at the end of the 
month if we have done this every day. Those who during the 
month of November take part in public services held in a church 
or public chapel in intercession for the poor souls may gain an 
indulgence of seven years on each day of the month. 

By praying for the souls in purgatory at any time of the 
year, with the intention of doing so for seven or nine successive 
days, we may gain an indulgence of three years once each day, 
and a plenary indulgence at the end of these days of prayer, 
under the usual conditions. 

These many grants of indulgences, made specifically for the 
benefit of the holy souls in purgatory, show how solicitous 
Mother Church is for them. But let us remember that these by 
no means exhaust the generosity of so tender and loving a 
Mother; for there are countless other indulgences that may be 
applied to the poor souls; those gained by praying the Way of the 
Cross, the Rosary, ejaculations and other indulgenced prayers, 
to say nothing of the inexhaustible treasures of consolation to be 
gained for them by having Holy Masses offered for them, and by 
assisting at Masses in their behalf. See what riches are at the 
disposal of even the poorest among us! Let us vie with one an- 
other in using them for the benefit of the faithful departed, 
among whom there are probably some souls very near and dear 
to us. 


The Logic of Purgatory 


DEVOUT Catholic layman has presented a striking par- 

allel between the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory and its 

equivalent in civil law, to demonstrate the necessity, reasonable- 
ness and logic of this doctrine. 

When God judges a soul after death, he argues, there are 
three possible verdicts: 1) Heaven; 2) Hell; or 3) Purgatory. 
So, too, when a person stands before a tribunal of civil law, there 
are three possible verdicts: 1) Complete acquittal and exoner- 
ation from guilt. 2) A verdict of guilt—and if the seriousness of 
the crime warrants it, the imposition of the death penalty upon 
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the condemned person. Or 3) if the transgression is not serious 
enough for the death penalty, but too serious for acquittal, or if 
there are extenuating circumstances involved, a punishment is 
imposed in proportion to the crime. 

Now, just as not every person placed on trial in a civil court 
is deserving of either complete pardon or of being sentenced to 
death, so too not every soul is entitled to immediate admittance 
into heaven after death, nor is every soul deserving of eternal 
punishment in hell. And just as is the case in the Divine law, 
so also in the civil law there is a tremendous gap between the 
two extremes of acquittal and the electric chair that must be 
filled in by a just punishment in keeping with the seriousness 
of the crime. 

Everyone readily admits the reasonableness and justice of 
this intermediate punishment imposed by civil law, according to 
circumstances. And yet there are countless people who deny the 
existence of purgatory, claiming that it is unreasonable. These 
people would not be so rash as to insist that every person placed 
on trial in the world be either hanged or set free, with no alterna- 
tive. But they do, apparently, insist that every human being is 
automatically either a saint or a monster of evil, and therefore 
deserving of either heaven or hell after death, with no alternative. 
This parallel between the civil and the Divine law cannot be car- 
ried too far, however. For one thing, the justice of civil law is 
interpreted by men, and therefore is subject to error and mis- 
carriage. Furthermore, civil law is based upon externals, which 
are often deceiving. But the Divine law of justice, as exemplified 
by Purgatory, can never miscarry nor be misinterpreted. It is 
not based upon words, alibis, or outward actions, but upon the 
person’s state of soul. 

How reasonable, then, to believe in Purgatory where things 
will be set right for us after death and our eternal salvation 
assured, even if we are still “a little less than the angels” when 
death comes! 





GARDEN SHRINE A lovely garden shrine, also ideal for May 
and October devotions indoors. A real 
center of family prayer. 28-inch statue of Our Lady of Fatima in white 
porcelain, made to withstand all weather. $22.00 each, plus postage and 
handling charges collected on delivery. Shipped in sturdy wooden box 
any place in the United States. Order from: St. Benedict’s Craft Shop, 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri. 
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The Christian Home, 
A Nation’s Bulwark 


NE of the historic shrines of France, visited annually by 
thousands of travelers, is Malmaison, the old home of Na- 
poleon and his wife, Josephine. It was here that Napoleon came 
after his brilliant victories in Europe and in Egypt. In this re- 
treat of sylvan loveliness he passed his happiest days with 
Josephine. Each room is arranged with the furniture in the same 
manner as when occupied by the great Napoleon. There is the 
bed in which he slept, the desk at which he wrote. There is the 
very pen with which he mapped the campaigns which led to his 
great victories. 

As the visitor goes from this room, exuding its martial at- 
mosphere with its echo of clashing arms and cannonading, into 
the chamber of Josephine, he is struck by the contrast. No 
martial note here. There are the little incidentals that minister 
to the needs of womanhood and echo forth the dominant notes 
in her heart—the notes of love and domesticity. In the center 
of the room, dominating everything, is the harp played by 
Josephine in the days of her happiness. 


A Broken Harp 


It stands there now, mute and silent. Its strings are broken. 
To every informed visitor, that harp stands not as the symbol of 
the sweet music of domestic peace and concord; it stands as the 
jarring reminder of the raucous notes of domestic strife. With a 
silent eloquence it tells the story of a broken home, a family torn 
asunder, a sacred vow that was trampled upon, a domestic trag- 
edy that will mar forever the escutcheon of the great Bonaparte. 
While successful in conquering Europe, in building new empires, 
establishing new dynasties, placing his brothers upon the thrones 
of Spain, Naples and Holland, Napoleon failed in the building of 
the most important empire of all—the empire of his own home. . . 

That broken harp in the chamber of Josephine in Malmaison 
sounds with superlative irony a warning to the world today 
against the tragedy of a broken home, for which no other vic- 
tories over men or nations can ever compensate. It reminds man- 
kind that the building of a stable home, where peace and love 
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abound, is man’s supreme achievement and the source of his 
deepest and most abiding happiness. If a man fail in business, 
politics, or other enterprises, but has kept intact the empire of his 
own home, with the myriad ties of sympathy and understanding 
unbroken, his failure is overshadowed by a victory which soothes 
the sting of uncounted defeats and brings the richest returns in 
love and happiness. 


Home — the Foundation 


From the watchtower of the Vatican hill, surveying the 
struggles of humanity groping wistfully for new trails to hap- 
piness, with sentinels bringing their reports from the four 
corners of the earth, the late Pope Pius XI sounded a similar 
warning. In his Encyclical on Christian Marriage, he called at- 
tention to the supreme importance of the unity and indissolu- 
bility of Christian wedlock and laid bare the forces undermining 
the sanctity of the home. The home is the foundation of human 
society. Undermine the home, the Holy Father pointed out, and 
you blast at the solid bedrock upon which society and stable 
government alike are built. No expedient devised by the sociolo- 
gist or the political scientist constitutes so mighty a bulwark for 
the protection of human society and orderly government as the 
teaching of Christ’s 
Church concerning the 
sanctity of the mar- 
riage vow, the indissol- 
ubility of its bond, and 
the permanence of the 
Christian home. 


The mother has 
been constituted by 
God as the first and the 
most effective teacher 
of her children. Re- 
ceiving his life and nu- 
triment from his moth- 
er, the little child 
drinks in with equal 
eagerness the lessons 
he learns at his moth- 
St. Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin. er’s knee. Like soft wax 
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the mind of a child receives impressions with ease. It is 
these first impressions which sink the deepest and remain the 
longest. Indeed, experts in genetic psychology now assure us 
that impressions received during early childhood and in the pre- 
adolescent stage set up mental patterns and codes of conduct, 
in the light of which all the experiences of later life are inter- 
preted and evaluated. 


They are the ideals imbedded in the plastic days of child- 
hood which the later years but deepen and harden—the ideals 
which consciously or unconsciously the adult carries with him 
to the grave. While the psychologist has given a description of 
this phenomenon in new and scientific terms, it is a truth which 
has long been recognized. Thus the writer of the Book of 
Proverbs stated it thousands of years ago when he said: “Train 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it” (ch. 22, v. 6). 


The Primeval School 


Since the mother is the first and the most effective teacher, 
the home is the primeval and the most important school. Chil- 
dren who are fed by their own mothers are usually more robust 
and vigorous than those nurtured otherwise. Likewise, children 
who are instructed in the precepts of morality and the teachings 
of religion by their own mothers are generally sturdier in their 
faith than those tutored by strangers. The child loves his mother 
and trusts in her as in no one else in the world. The lessons he 
learns from her are received with implicit confidence and unques- 
tioning faith. 

That is why no lay teacher, indeed not even a Sister or a 
Priest, can ever be an adequate substitute for the mother as a 
teacher. That is why no Sunday school, nor even a parochial 
school with its week day instruction by devoted Sisters, can ever 
be a proper substitute for the home as a training school for the 
young. The most that these persons and agencies can do is to 
Supplement the work of the mother in the home. If the training 
is neglected by the mother, then no human agency is capable of 
repairing the loss. It is final and irreparable... 

The home is the ideal training school, not only because the 
mother is the ideal teacher but also because example is a more 
powerful teacher than precept. It is the example of the parents 
—their actions, words, attitudes, that form the atmosphere of the 
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home which the child drinks in with his every breath. These are 
the influences which fashion him and make him responsive or un- 
responsive to the ideals proclaimed by Church and school. 
There are probably few Sisters or Priests who have spent 
many years in the education of youth who have not had the con- 
viction of the crucial and supreme importance of training received 
at home driven deep into them. Thus a Priest who has been for 
many years a chaplain at a Sisters’ academy for girls expressed 
the results of his long experience: “While attending the acad- 
emy,” he states, “the girls attend Mass not only on Sunday but 
on every week day as well. They say night prayers together in 
the chapel. They receive religious instruction five days a week. 
They are apparently well indoctrinated in the Faith. In addi- 
tion, they have the edifying example of the good Sisters. 


“In June they return home. A considerable number come from 
homes where the mother is dead, or divorced, or where the par- 
ents are lax in their Faith. Upon their return to school in the 
fall, I inquire of these girls about the practice of their religion 
while at home. I find that a large proportion of such girls fall 
back into the carelessness and laxity which characterize the 
home, and which seem to have become a part of their nature 
before they entered the convent school. Once they are back in 
the atmosphere of a careless home, the veneer of religious de- 
portment which characterized them while under the Sisters’ 
charge seems speedily to be eaten away by the acids of parental 
indifference and neglect of religious duties. It has been most 
disheartening and has led me to the conviction that the school 
can seldom, if ever, undo the result of defective home training.” 


Home Outweighs School 


The experience of my priestly associates and myself in labor- 
ing for almost twenty-five years among the Catholic youth at a 
State University has deepened in all of us this conviction: The 
religious training received at home, at the hands of parents 
vigorous and fervent in their faith, is the most important and” 
lasting of all. It will outweigh the influence of the parochial 
grade school, high school, college or university—and indeed of 
all of them combined. The Faith thoroughly planted in the child 
by careful home training will withstand a thousand frosts and 
all the winds that blow. While at times such an individual may 
not be able to put in words the refutations of sophistries attack- 
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ing his holy religion, he knows with a deep and ineradicable con- 
viction, with a sort of divine intuition, that they are fallacies. 
The knowledge of the influence of his holy religion in developing 
the nobility of character in his father and mother tells him, with 
a cogency and an eloquence that admit of no dispute, that the 
sophist lies. Example speaks louder than words and remains 
today, as it always has been, the sculptor of character and of last- 
ing convictions. The most deadly, if not almost the only real 
danger to the Christian Faith, is a bad moral life. 

Very Rev. Dr. William J. Bergin, C.S.C., noted educator, 
says: “The note that needs most to be sounded in Amercia today 
is the one that stresses the supreme and paramount importance of 
religious training in the home. I do not hesitate to say that the 
influence of the home in the fashioning of character and in root- 
ing religious faith in the children is more crucial than that of 
Church or school. Parents must be brought to realize that they 
are bound by a Divine law to teach and train their offspring in 
their holy religion. Sisters and Priests in school and Church can 
only water the seed which parents themselves must sow. The 
work of our schools from kindergarten to the University, the 
work of our Catholic press, the work of the Church itself will be 
largely frustrated if Catholic parents neglect on any pretext 
whatsoever to train their children in the knowledge and in the 
practice of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


(To be continued.) 


(From “The Faith of Millions,” by Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D., 
with the author's permission.) 








Day of foy 


September 12, Feast of the Holy Name of Mary, was a day of joy for 
our Congregation as Sister M. Laetitia Heinlein, New York, New York; 
Sister M. Consuela Novitskey, DuBois, Pennsylvania; and Sister M. Sharon 
Slattery, Cleveland, Ohio, pronounced their Perpetual Vows. On this 
same day three Novices made their first Temporary Vows and became 
Sister M. Charity Nordhus, Seneca, Kansas; Sister M. Hope Rodenborn, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Sister M. Faith Rodman, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. Six Postulants were invested at the same ceremony: the Misses 
Agnes Manderfeld, New Ulm, Minnesota; Jane Toigo, Chicago, Illinois; 
Teresa Peth, Independence, Missouri; Rita Singler, Mt. Angel, Oregon; 
Mary Cecilia Sprekelmeyer, Fort Worth, Texas and Mary Leora Matschke, 
San Diego, California. 
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Night Vigil with the Sacred Heart 


A father tells how it was 
initiated in his home. 


Dear Father: 

Just recently we began night adoration in our home, after 
my family and I were enrolled. I thought perhaps you might be 
interested in knowing how much we enjoyed our first night. 

We chose the second Tuesday of every month for our adora- 
tion. The children, Patricia Ann, 19, Robert, 13 and David, 10, 
had their hour’s watch from 9 to 10 P.M. My wife, Loretta, 
followed from 10 to 11 and I finished with 11 to 12. A more re- 
warding experience I have never known. The children (except 
Patricia) hurried in the early part of the evening to finish their 
school work so that when 9 P.M. came they were ready to spend 
one hour with the Lord. 

The altar, which is dedicated to the Blessed Mother and has 
been blessed by our pastor, was made ready early in the evening. 
Although the altar was originally dedicated to our Blessed Moth- 
er, we replaced her statue with our Sacred Heart statue. I don’t 
think she minded making room for her Son, do you? Small red 
and white vigil lights were placed at various places on the altar 
in order to make more light so that the prayers could more 
easily be read. 

At 9 P. M. sharp, the children took their places before the 
Sacred Heart to spend their hour in reparation for the sins com- 
mitted against Him during the night. What a beautiful and in- 
spiring sight to see your children kneeling in adoration with real 
earnestness of purpose showing on their faces! At two minutes 
before 10 P. M., my wife entered the room to take the next 
period. And at 10:58, I went in to do the same. 

What a sense of peace with God was experienced that night! 
No radio playing, no television blaring—only peace and quiet 
were in evidence. It seemed to permeate every nook and corner 
of our home. It almost seemed to become chapel-like. Each 
member of my family could sense it. After the children had 
finished their adoration period, they went upstairs to bed without 
a word. It seemed almost as if they were afraid to break the 
magic spell. I can truthfully say, as the head of my family, that 
we never knew just how much it meant to have real peace of soul. 
I don’t know if I am expressing it properly, but it must be the 
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graces God showers down on people making these adoration 
nights. ; 

We are looking forward to our night next month. I recom- 
mend this devotion highly to anyone and can assure them that 
they will surely be richer for the effort. With a fervent prayer 
that everybody takes up night adoration in the home, I am 

Sincerely yours in Jesus, Mary and Joseph, 
R. H. R. — Kentucky 
(Reprinted from “Preservation of the Home,” February-March, 1959.) 


Night Adoration is a vigil of love and reparation in one’s 
own home during the night at any hour between 9 P. M. and 
6 A. M., on a specified day of the month. To register as a mem- 
ber of the League of Night Adoration, arn individual or group 
needs only to send in names and hour and date desired, to us or 
to any Center of Enthronement. Or, if you prefer, we will desig- 
nate the time. Further information may be obtained in our 
booklet, “Enthronement of the Sacred Heart and Night Ador- 
ation in the Home,” 15¢. 








ATTRACTIVE CERAMICS, ideat Christmas 


gifts with a spiritual touch, yet decorative and inexpensive. 


MADONNA VASE 

Delicate white unglazed porcelain vase showing Our Lady with 
folded hands (%4 length figure). Stands six inches high and is the per- 
fect container for small flowers. Can also be had with face and hands 
tinted. $3.50 each. 


HOLY WATER FONTS 

These durable fonts with symbolism of the hart drinking from the 
fountain are 44% x 5% inches and come in shades of white, blue, pink, 
green, yellow, cream and gold. $1.50 each. 

Another font in the same size has the Holy Spirit poised over the 
font, in white only $1.50 each. Smaller size $1.00. 


PAPER WEIGHTS 

For desk or table, in ivory shade, tinted with gold, they are shaped 
like an open book and picture the Blessed Sacrament on one side with 
the Our Father, or Hail Mary, or ejaculation: “O Sacrament most holy, 
O Sacrament Divine” in gold lettering on the other side. 544 x 344 inches. 
$1.50 each. Order from: — 

St. Benedict’s Craft Shop 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Friendship with the Saints 
in the Heart of Jesus 


OVEMBER, in which we celebrate the great Feast of All 
Saints, also brings with it the feast of the beloved Benedic- 
tine Virgin and Mystic, St. Gertrude the Great. We find in 
St. Gertrude a deep love for the Sacred Heart, and it has been 
said of her, “Gertrude manifests to us the exuberance of the love 
of the Heart of Jesus, who, in these latter days, compassionating 
human weakness, deigns to lavish on us His gifts, the help of His 
Saints, and Himself without reserve.” 

Here is one of the most precious advantages of devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, as practiced by St. Gertrude. By it Jesus 
gives us His Saints, with their worship of praise and their love, 
that we may glorify Him; their merits and their virtues, that 
we may sanctify ourselves; their intercession to encourage our 
zeal; their friendship, to console and rejoice us. And in order to 
render this friendship more intimate and more fruitful, He wills 
His Sacred Heart to be its source and ever remain its center. 

In this Heart St. Gertrude shows us the fountain of delights 
where the Saints seek refreshment, and invites us to join their 
company. That Heart is also an altar on which the Saints offer 
their prayers for us and the worship they pay to God in our 
name. By Its gentle beatings It invites the Saints to unite with 
It in thanking and praising God for us; It transmits to them our 
petitions and, supplying for our weakness, perfects the tribute of 
praise and thanksgiving we wish to offer them. 

Our Lord was often accompanied by some of His Saints 
when He appeared to St. Gertrude, consoling her and helping her 
with and by them. On her part Gertrude also glorified and 
tried to rejoice Him with the Saints. She appropriated their 
merits and graces to herself, as she did those of the Heart of 
Jesus. It seemed to her quite a natural and simple practice, 
suitable to all, to seek their help in all her actions and sacrifices, 
as well as in her prayers. This friendship which Our Lord wishes 
us to contract with the Saints, and of which His Heart forms the 
link, constitutes one of the greatest sources of strength for our 
weakness, one of the most precious treasures of our poverty, and 
one of the purest joys of our exile. 

Let us open our hearts to this friendship which Gertrude, 
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the well-beloved of the Heart of Jesus, teaches us in so many 
ways. Let us, like her, be friends of the Saints, because we are 
friends of the Sacred Heart, and in order that by their assistance 
we may become so still more. Let us form an alliance with them 
that they may help us in our combats with the world, and, by 
fighting with us, render us strong as that army in battle array 
spoken of in Holy Scripture, to which final victory is assured. 
With regard to the Eucharistic life, so especially that of the 
friends of the Sacred Heart, let us be in close union with the 
Saints, that they may help us to pay homage to the King of 
kings, to console and give joy to the dear “Prisoner of the Taber- 
nacle,” and even here on earth render to our hidden God the 
worship of love and praise which is offered to Him in heaven. 


St. Gertrude shows very particularly how the Saints may be 
honored by Holy Communion. She would approach the Holy 
Table, then offer to Our Lord His own adorable Body, in order 
to increase, in some degree, the glory and joy of the Saint whose 
feast was being celebrated. Here again is an inexhaustible mine 
of spiritual riches; an easy way of honoring the Saints by the 
Heart of Jesus Himself, beating in us at Holy Communion, and 
of increasing the joy and glory of those so dear to Our Lord. 
When preparing to receive Holy Communion for the Feast of All 
Saints and in their honor, Gertrude admired and, to a certain 
degree, envied the brilliant robes they wore before God. As she 
grieved to see herself without any adornment, the Holy Spirit 
inspired her to render thanks to God for all those whom He had 
raised to the sublime dignity of virginity, and at once she saw her 
soul resplendent with the whiteness which distinguishes the choir 
of virgins. She then gave thanks for the holiness of Confessors 
and Religious, and her soul shone with the color of hyacinth 
which characterizes them. Thanking God in the same manner 
for the different orders of Saints, she became clothed with the 
ornaments by which each of them is adorned. We see here again 
a touching application of one of the principles of St. Gertrude’s 
spirituality. When we thank God for the graces bestowed on 
others, with a confiding hope of receiving the like ourselves, we 
merit, in some degree, to obtain these graces. 

Let us then, on the triumphant Feast of All Saints, ask St. 
Gertrude to help us to make this a great feast of love and glory 
for the Sacred Heart, that Heart which is the bond of union 
uniting us in sacred friendship with the members of the Church 
Triumphant. 
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This question was asked by a layman addressing a frater- 
nity meeting. He was speaking on the subject of attending 
daily Mass, and of the many who do not attend. “What’s your 
excuse?” he asked. 


Most of those at the meeting conceded that the reason they 
weren’t assisting at Mass daily was simply that, for one reason or 
another, they never got started. They knew they should go, and 
many said they would like to go, but they just never got started 
going. Some day they are going to; but that “some day” never 
comes. 


If anything is certain, it is that we have only today to work 
for our salvation. Yesterday and tomorrow are only dreams. 
The only way to start going to daily Mass is to ga-TODAY. 
We are creatures of habits. Our good habits work for us; our 
bad habits work against us. But practically everything we do 
each day is from habit. 


Getting up for daily Mass can be a habit, too; a good habit, 
of unlimited spiritual value. Like any other habit, it is developed 
through repetition. How does a child learn to walk? Chiefly, 
by doing it again and again, until it becomes second nature. 
The habit of going to daily Mass comes about in much the same 
way. The first few times take real effort and determination, but 
gradually it is almost second nature; it becomes harder to miss 
than to go, because the habit of going has become second nature. 
But of course this habit must be sanctified by conscious effort 
and a good intention, so that it becomes a true act of worship of 
God and meritorious for heaven. 
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Autumn’s Language 


OME moments are more serious than others; some times are 
more suited than others to fill the mind with serious 
thoughts. Such a time is the autumn season, with the signs and 
sounds of the dying year all around us. The fields no longer 
wave their rich green grains and grasses, but lie lifeless, brown 
and bare. The last flowers of the season have shed their once gay 
blossoms. The leaves, but yesterday so brightly colored, are 
fading and falling in showers to the ground. The birds have 
taken their flight to sunnier climes. There is a feeling of pen- 
siveness even in the calm clear air, even in the deep red glory of 
the autumn sunset. A feeling of sadness grips us as we observe 
these things. An aged priest has put these feelings into mean- 
ingful words: — 

I love to linger where the yellow leaves are falling. I love 
to linger where the autumn sunlight spreads its entrancing splen- 
dor. I love to linger where the hush and stillness of expected . 
death is settling over nature. I love to linger where the sadness 
of decay makes everything look lonely. I gaze around me, and 
off into the distance; and whatever meets my vision—the vast 
earth, the blue heavens, the white drifting clouds, and the trees 
waving so softly in the autumn winds—all have the tendency to 
fill my poor heart with a feeling of pensiveness. 

There is a meaning for me in all this. There is a loud lan- 
guage for me in the autumn’s silence. There is a strange elo- 
quence for me in the faded leaf that falls at my feet and drifts 
before me in the sad autumn winds. And the meaning of that 
silent but eloquent language is this: that nothing on earth is 
lasting; that the sweetest life and the freshest beauty are but 
a thing of today, and that tomorrow they will be touched by the 
blighting fingers of death. Behold, how fleeting and how transi- 
tory is the life of nature! That is the reflection which forces 
itself upon me. And it brings with it this other reflection: be- 
hold how fleeting and how transitory is the life of man! One 
year after another I watch the green leaves growing in the spring- 
time and then fading again in the autumn. Thus also, through 
one generation after another, God watches the lives of men un- 
folding themselves in childhood, and then fading again in old 
age. But the longest life looks briefer to Him than the shortest. 
summer to me. 
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If I go out into the cemetery, among the graves with their 
dead, and among the tombstones with their epitaphs, I am 
scarcely reminded of death any more than I am reminded of it 
by the mournful looks and the silent language of autumn. The 
whole world is a sort of cemetery at this season. A thousand 
beautiful things in nature are dying. Only a few short months 
ago they sprang into life, and bloomed, and blossomed. Is it not 
an image of my own fleeting existence, of all that has been and 
shall be accomplished in me? 

Childhood yesterday, manhood today, old age tomorrow: 
that is the brief summing up of all that I was and am and shall 
be on earth. Other children are now playing where I once played 
as a child; other young-folks are now enjoying the pleasures 
which I once enjoyed; other men are now achieving the successes 
which I once achieved. My spring and summer are over, and my 
autumn has arrived. The happy past is past, and shall never 
return. Onwards, onwards, I am driven, like the undulating 
billows of the ocean. And, as the billows never pause in their 
motion till they roll on the beach, so I, too, shall never pause in 
my onward movement till I shall finally land on the firm shore 
of eternity. 

As a child I could dream away whole days, out in the woods 
near my home. Fifty golden years have rolled away since then. 
Fifty summers have faded into autumn. Fifty autumns have 
spread their sadness around me. Fifty times the death of nature 
has touched my heart with feelings tender and pensive. Happy 
I if I have learned my lesson from all this. 


I reflected as a child on the fleetingness of life as I walked 
among the rustling leaves, or watched the treetops wave in the 
balmy southwest wind. The same sad sight I see, and the same 
sad sentiment I feel, after fifty golden vanished years; but it is 
no longer the child that sees and feels; it is the man who himself 
has become like an autumn leaf, whose eyes are growing dim, 
and whose strength begins to fail. Yet a few more autumn sun- 
sets, beautiful and glorious they may be—and the winter will be 
here. Yet a few more years of life—declining, gilded, perhaps, 
with a little transient glory like that of the sunset—and the 
winter’s sleep of death will close and lock my senses till the judg- 
ment day. How sweet that sleep shall be if I have lived with 
these words of Scripture always in my memory: “Behold, short 
years pass away, and I am walking in a path os which I shall 
not return” (Job 16:23). 
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Death, Really the Beginning of Life 


E ARE born to die. No one will argue that fact. From the 
moment that man enters this life, his every breath ad- 
vances him toward the inevitable end—the end that is really the 
beginning of the future life without end. Though there is noth- 
ing so certain as death, still nothing is feared as much. This 
fear arises from the uncertainty of its exact time and even more 
from the uncertainty of what happens after death. Man’s deepest 
unaided speculations cannot divine what the future life holds 
for him. Were it not for positive revelation, he would know prac- 
tically nothing. Man’s greatest accomplishments in scientific 
knowledge can check the approach of death, but they cannot 
forestall it inevitably. Death is inescapable. 

The time that man spends in this life, which has rightfully 
been called a vale of tears, is but the twinkling of an eye com- 
pared to the time that he will spend in the mysterious life to 
come. It is little wonder, then, that men naturally face this 
next life with considerable trepidation. But why is it that those 
who do believe unfalteringly in the reality of a future life of 
reward and punishment still conduct themselves as though this 
present life were the sum total of their existence? In view of 
death’s inevitability, over-concern with temporal problems of 
this life is little short of foolish. But men rush about, wearing 
themselves out by treating each little circumstance as though it 
were world-shaking in importance. And, despite the absolute 
sureness of death, men cling to the very last thread of life with 
an unequaled tenaciousness, sometimes even spending fortunes 
to prolong what at best is a few more years of misery. 

This strange paradox can be called true of the great per- 
centage of mankind. It was the wise St. Augustine who said 
that men would be better off if they would worry less about living 
for a long time and start worrying about living forever. Each 
individual must discover this truth for himself. A study of what 
God has told us in revelation about “living forever” helps us not 
only to understand the future life better, but also to work prac- 
tically toward attaining the true goal of our human existence. 


Spiritual Vitamin for November 


Lord, I am my own enemy when I seek my peace apart from Thee! 
(300 days indulgence.) 
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In Mary’s Footsteps 


Y HEART hath uttered a good word; I speak my works to 
the King,” is the jubilant Introit Psalm and the theme 
of the whole Mass of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, celebrated on November 21. While the Feast itself com- 
memorates an incident in Mary’s life for which we have no canon- 
ically accepted document, still it is one of the five universal feasts 
of Our Lady, throughout the Eastern as well as the Western 
Church. The beautiful tradition relates that Mary, as a child 
of three, was taken to the Temple in Jerusalem by her parents, 
Sts. Joachim and Anne, and remained there, to be educated and 
dedicated to the service of the Lord. 

Whether the details of the story are literally true or not, the 
whole may be taken to express the actual and undoubted fact 
that Mary was totally dedicated to God from the instant of her 
Immaculate Conception. For she lived her life so completely in 
the presence of God—whether at the Temple or in her quiet 
home—that the Archangel Gabriel, at the Annunciation, ex- 
claimed in reverent awe, “The Lord is with thee!” 

The universal appeal of the Feast of the Presentation lies 
not so much in the charm of the child Mary—her innocence and 
simplicity—as in the realization that her dedication symbolizes 
and in some way fulfils our own. We all feel the desire for hap- 
piness and most of us recognize that this desire cannot com- 
pletely be fulfilled with mere earthly pursuits and pleasures, how- 
ever right and just they may be. And so we see in Mary the 
holy dedication we too are called to make—whether in the 
“Temple” or our own homes, praying with Mother Church: “O 
God, who wast pleased that on this day the Blessed Mary ever, 
a Virgin being herself the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit, 
should be presented in the Temple; grant, we beseech Thee, that 
through her intercession, we may be found worthy to be pre- 
sented before Thee in the temple of Thy glory.” Only if we 
strive, as Mary did throughout her daily life, to live in the pres- 
ence of God, to find in Him the object of all our hopes, needs 
and desires, will we fulfil the command given to all men to love 
God with their whole heart and soul, mind and strength. 

Traditionally, Mary’s dedication was sealed at the time of 
her presentation by a vow of perpetual virginity. It is this vow 
that prompts Mary to ask the Annunciation Angel with prudent 
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humility, “How shall this happen (that is, her Motherhood of 
the Redeemer), since I do not know man?” The angel then 
assures her that she has but to submit and the power of the 
Most High will accomplish the miracle; for “nothing shall be 
impossible with God” (Luke 1:34-37). Our Lord Himself, in 
the Gospel of the Feast of the Presentation, verifies the fact that 
Mary was blessed in her acceptance of God’s will as in her 
maternity, when He raises the woman’s praise of His Mother 
from the natural to the supernatural plane with the words: “Yea, 
rather, blessed are they who hear the word of God, and keep it.” 

It is this added element of a special consecration by vow 
that has inspired many religious orders to assign this feast as the 
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day when new members pronounce their vows. And what better 
time could there be to offer the gift of oneself to God than on the 
feast that celebrates Our Blessed Mother’s own oblation, to be 
“established in Sion” and to take “rest in the Holy City” 
(Epistle). How appropriate too are the words of the Introit 
quoted at the beginning of this article: “My heart hath uttered 
a good word,” for such a gift must be given from the heart and 
as completely as the heart, which symbolizes the whole person. 

Although all are called to live a prayerful life in union with 
God, some in the inscrutable designs of Divine Providence are 
asked to give themselves to a life of prayer wholly devoted to 
God’s service, to the very life of God Himself. Perhaps we do 
not all have angels to announce to us God’s plans and intentions, 
but if, like Mary, we have tried to direct all our desires and love 
toward the only True Good, then in the decisive moment we will 
say with her “What must I do? Where must I go?” Not, “That’s 
not for me” or “I could never do that.” Neither could Mary, had 
she not been so empty of self as to be “full of grace”! And that 
is what the religious life is: not giving up our desires but rather 
giving them to God. The life of the spirit is just this life of 
directed desire. 

But may we not do as much in the world? Why must we 
proclaim our intention to live for God by making vows? Again, 
we look to Our Blessed Mother. Even though she, above all 
creatures, lived in perfect union with God at all times, yet she, 
too, felt the need to confirm her intention, to lay open her heart 
and soul to all the special graces God could then confer by her 
formal dedication and thus to sanctify her every action for the 
glory of God and His kingdom on earth. If Our Lord offers us 
a vocation to serve Him in a special way, it is not for us to ask 
why or how, but to hear and accept, in imitation of Mary—His 
Mother and ours. And if He should be calling us to such a priv- 
ileged vocation as a Perpetual Adorer, to “speak our works di- 
rectly to Him, the King” on His monstrance-throne—then truly 
we may say with Mary: “In the holy dwelling place I have 
ministered before Him.” 


Young ladies (preferably between 16 and 30) who are attracted to 
our Benedictine Eucharistic life of unceasing adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament perpetually exposed, are invited to write to: 


Mother Prioress General 
Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration 
Clyde, Missouri 
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Where Are the Nine? 


N the well-known Gospel incident of the healing of the ten 
lepers we become quickly aware of the human pain in Christ’s 
Heart at the ingratitude of the nine lepers who were healed, but 
did not return to give thanks. “Were not ten made clean? 
Where are the nine?” was His immediate question. As a nation 
we may feel that we cannot be classed with the ungrateful nine, 
since we have a day set aside, and that by a resolution of Con- 
gress, on which to offer special thanksgiving to God for His bless- 
ings to America. But are we truly grateful, are we really giving 
our heartfelt and humble thanks to our Father in Heaven for all 
His mercies on that day, or are we more concerned with football 
games and turkey dinners? 

Our forefathers were profoundly aware of their obligation of 
gratitude to a God whose Providence watched over this young 
country with paternal care. President George Washington, in 
declaring the new nation’s first official Thanksgiving, said: “It 
is the duty of all nations to acknowledge the providence of Al- 
mighty God, to obey His will, to be grateful for His benefits, 
and humbly to implore His protection and favor.” 'Two years 
before that, Benjamin Franklin had said: “I have lived a long 
time and the longer I live the more convincing proofs I see of this 
truth: that God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, is it probable that 
an empire can arise without His aid?” Since the time of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, Thanksgiving Day has been a national 
and not only a state holiday. Together with the Fourth of July, 
this day shows forth to the rest of the world the American ideal 
of independence, of that true liberty whose source is God. 

In our own times, President Eisenhower in his Thanksgiving 
proclamation of 1956 emphasized for us what Thanksgiving Day 
should really mean: “With the completion of the cycle of winter 
and summer, seed time and harvest, we come to the traditional 
time of thanksgiving, when our minds and hearts turn to Al- 
mighty God in grateful acknowledgment of His mercies through- 
out the year... Humbly aware that we are a people greatly 
blessed both materially and spiritually, let us pray this year not 
only in a spirit of thanksgiving but also as suppliants for God’s 
guidance to the end that we may follow the course of righteous- 
ness and be worthy of His favor.” 
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Making the Best of Two Worlds 


EOPLE who know how to make the best of two worlds,” 
would be a very good definition of Benedictine Oblates. For 
that is just what they are doing: making the best of the temporal 
workaday world in which they live and at the same time enjoy- 
ing the special benefits of belonging to the spiritual world of the 
great Benedictine family. 

St. Benedict saw his Rule, which has often been called a 
“compendium of the Gospel,” as a guide to the living of the 
perfect Christian life. It is this fact that makes it so adaptable 
to the living of a good Christ-seeking and Christ-centered life 
in the world as well as in the cloister. Down through the cen- 
turies, as a result, men and women of every walk of life have 
affiliated themselves with the monastery of their choice as Bene- 
dictine Oblates; “Oblate” being the beautiful Latin term for one 
who is “offered.” Though their circumstances compel them to 
live in the world, these Oblates have found inspiration and en- 
couragement through being associated with the Benedictine Or- 
der and having a definite rule of life to direct them in seeking 
union with God and Christian perfection. 

An Oblate, then, is a Catholic of either sex, who is at least 
fifteen years old, and who by affiliation with some monastery of 
the Benedictine Order strives to lead a more perfect life by fol- 
lowing the Benedictine Rule to the extent his state of life permits. 
The Church has approved this affiliation and in a sense considers 
the Oblate a member of the monastic family, sharing in its good 
works and receiving from it valuable aid and direction in the 
spiritual life. The flexibility of the Rule, its gentle discretion 
and sane balance, make it the ideal guide not only for monks 
and nuns, but also for Catholics in the world, both in their pri- 
vate and social life. 

In our hectic times with their pagan search for every pleas- 
ure of sense, with their denial of any need for self-denial, their 
blindness to values that are eternal, their refusal to acknowledge 
God’s place in men’s lives, an anchor of stability such as the 
Benedictine Rule is sorely needed. Even the Benedictine motto: 
“Pray and Work” expresses this balanced stability. It is God’s 
command that we pray and also His command that we work. 
Together, prayer and work bring the totality of man’s being to 
the perfection destined for him by God. Those who shape their 
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lives in the world according to the principles of St. Benedict’s 
Rule will not be liable to assent too readily to the false principles 
of a material-minded society. They will be able to understand 
and appreciate the meaning of the great Founder’s words in the 
Prologue to this Rule when he tells his followers to hope that 
having shared by patience in the sufferings of Christ in this life, 
they may merit to be partakers of His kingdom in the next. 

The obligations of Benedictine Oblates are not burdensome, 
nor do they bind under sin. After making formal application to 
some monastery of his choice for admission, the person who wants 
to become an Oblate is invested with the Scapular of St. Benedict 
by the Abbot of the monastery, or by a priest delegated by him, 
and after one year of probation as a Novice-Oblate is allowed to 
make his final act of oblation. This act may be compared to 
religious profession, though it does not have the force of a vow 
and does not bind under sin. Oblates of St. Benedict share in 
the spiritual treasures of the Benedictine Order, just as do the 
Tertiaries of other Orders. For more information write to the 
Oblate Director, Conception Abbey, Conception, Missouri, or to 
any Benedictine Abbey. 

An additional advantage open to Oblates of Conception 
Abbey are the week-end family retreats held there throughout 
the year. Beginning Friday evening and closing Sunday after- 
noon, these family retreats are an ideal opportunity for the 
family group to participate in the monastic life for three days of 
spiritual refreshment. There are conferences by a monk of the 
Abbey, a chance to discuss problems with a spiritual director, 
participation in the liturgical services of the Abbey and peaceful 
country surroundings. Arrangements may be made by writing 
to the Retreat Director at the address given above. These week- 
end family retreats are open to all who wish to make them and 
are not confined to Oblates alone. 





HONOR YOUR FAVORITE SAINT 


To say thank you, to ask a favor, to honor your favorite saint, burn a vigil 
light before his or her relic in our Relic Chapel. We have precious relics of 
St. Joseph, St. Anne, the Twelve Apostles, St. Patrick, St. Anthony, St. Pius X, 
the Little Flower, St. Cecilia, St. Catherine, St. Gertrude, St. Philomena and 
many, many others. For an offering of 10¢ a vigil light will be burned before 
the relic of the saint of your choice on the day you specify. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Thoughts from Abbot Marmion 
On Compunction of Heart 


(Continued) 


HIS sense of compunction is also the principle of ardent char- 
ity towards our neighbor. If you are severe in your judg- 
ments, exacting with others, if you easily bring up the faults of 
your brethren, compunction does not dwell in you. Indeed one 
who is possessed by this sense, sees only his own faults, his own 
weaknesses, such as he is before God; this is enough to make the 
spirit of self-exaltation die within him and to render him full of 
indulgence and compassion for others. 

Once again, do not let us suppose that joy is absent from 
such a soul. Far from it! By awakening love, quickening gen- 
erosity, and preserving charity, compunction purifies us the more, 
and makes us less unworthy of being united to Our Lord; it 
strengthens our confidence in God’s forgiveness and confirms our 
soul in peace. Thus it takes nothing away from spiritual joy 
and the amiability of virtue. 

Let us trust St. Francis of Sales who, better than any other, 
knew how to speak of Divine love and the joy that flows from 
it. “The sadness of true penitence,” he writes, “is not so much 
to be named sadness as displeasure, or the sense and detestation 
of evil; a sadness which is never troubled nor vexed, a sadness 
which does not dull the spirit, but makes it active, ready and 
diligent; a sadness which does not weigh the heart down, but 
raises it by prayer and hope, and causes in it the movements of 
the fervor of devotion; a sadness which in the heaviest of its 
bitternesses ever produces the sweetness of an incomparable con- 
solation...” And quoting an old monk, a faithful echo of the 
asceticism of bygone ages, the great Doctor adds: “The sadness, 
says Cassian, which works solid penitence and that desirable 
repentance of which one never repents, is obedient, affable, 
humble, mild, sweet, patient—as being a child and scion of char- 
ity: so that spreading over every pain of body and contrition of 
spirit, and being in a certain way joyous, courageous, and 
strengthened by the hope of doing better, it retains... all the 
Fruits of the Holy Spirit.” 

These are the natural fruits of this compunction. Far from 
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discouraging the soul, compunction rather makes it full of glad- 
ness in God’s service; and is not that the note of true devotion? 
Thus when the soul, at the remembrance of its faults—a remem- 
brance that ought to dwell on the fact of having offended God, 
and not on the circumstances of the sins committed—humbles 
itself before God; when it plunges in the flames of contrition in 
order to be purified of any remaining rust, when it sincerely 
declares itself to be unworthy of the Divine graces, God looks 
down upon it with infinite goodness and mercy: “A contrite and 
humbled heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 50:19). 
“God is quicker to hear our tears than the movement of our 
lips,” says St. Augustine. And St. Gregory writes, “God does 
not delay to accept our tears; He dries our tears, which are but 
momentary, with joys that abide.” 

Penetrated with these same thoughts, our holy Father (St. 
Benedict) wishes that we should each day confess to God, in 
prayer, with tears and sighs, our past sins. He does not say 
“from time to time” but “daily.” Why does he make such a 
recommendation? Because he is assured—and he wants us to 
share this assurance—that it is on account of this humble atti- 
tude of a contrite soul that we shall be heard. It is not without 
deep reason that these words of the holy Legislator have passed 
into an incontested axiom of monastic asceticism. 

(To be continued.) 


—From “Christ, the Ideal of the Monk,” pp. 160-161. 


Dom Columba Marmion was a master of the spiritual life, and be- 
cause of the doctrine which he so ably taught and expressed in his books, 
has been called “The Doctor of Divine Adoption.” His influence con- 
tinues in the world through his doctrine and through favors which it has 
pleased God to grant to souls through his intercession. 

The Cause for Beatification of Abbot Columba Marmion, 0O.S.B. was 
introduced in 1957. Marmion Abbey at Aurora, Illinois is the head- 
quarters for the Cause in this country. Requests for information, prayer 
leaflets, holy cards, etc., as well as reports of favors received through the 
intercession of Abbot Marmion, may be addressed to Rev. Alcuin Deck, 
O.S.B., Marmion Abbey, Butterfield Road, Aurora, Illinois. 





LET A CANDLE’S QUIET FLAME speak of your heart's devotion to 
Our Lord on the Exposition Altar of one of our Sanctuaries. For an offering 
of 50¢ a large wax candle will be burned for a day and a night; $3.50 for a 
week; $12.00 for a month. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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A Gift--- 


that pleases everyone. 

* that is suitable for all occasions. 

* that never wears out or grows old. 
that brings lasting benefits. 


that reaches even a departed loved one. 


- that would be ideal for Christmas. 


What Js It? 


An enrollment in our Association of Perpetual Adoration. 
An offering for the maintenance of our five Eucharistic Sanctu- 
aries (usually from one to five dollars for each person) entitles 
the person enrolled to a perpetual simple membership. An offer- 
ing of ten dollars will merit a privileged membership. A beautiful 
lithographed certificate is issued for each privileged member; 
an attractive folder for simple memberships. 


“I would like to remember my beloved dead around Christmas 
time and can think of no better way than in your perpetual 
prayers. Please enroll the following deceased...” 

(Mrs. G. H., Brooklyn, New York) 


“I think this is such a wonderful thing that I gradually want 
to enroll all my dear ones. This is, without a doubt, the best 
and most wonderful gift that could possibly be bestowed upon 
anyone, no matter who.” (E. K., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania) 


“I have four more members for the Perpetual Adoration. I am 

giving these as Christmas gifts. I could not give them anything 

better than to have them enrolled in the Perpetual Adoration. 
(Mrs. A. M. Y., Trenton, New Jersey) 


Address: Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Little Lovers’ League 


E IN America, dear Little Lovers, make a great deal out of 
our Thanksgiving Day and it is right that we should. 
For surely one day out of the three hundred and sixty-five in the 
year should be set aside to thank God for all that He has given 
us, all that He has done for us. As a matter of fact, every time 
we go to Mass we have a miniature Thanksgiving in the Preface, 
which, as you will remember, says that “It is meet and just, right 
and availing unto salvation that we should at all times and in all 
places give thanks unto Thee.” The Mass itself is our great daily 
Thanksgiving, in which Christ gives thanks to our Heavenly 
Father for us. 

You might be interested to know that our American 
Thanksgiving Day can be traced back to the feast of one of the 
great Saints of the Church. In the Middle Ages throughout 
Europe the most common and greatest harvest and thanksgiving 
feast was Martinmas—or the feast of St. Martin on November 
11. That day was a holiday in England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land and most of the other European countries. Everybody 
went to Mass in the morning and spent the rest of the day play- 
ing games, dancing and enjoying a feast-day dinner. The main 
dish of this festive meal was always roast goose. Even after the 
Reformation the people continued to keep the tradition of eating 
goose on St. Martin’s Day. The Pilgrim Fathers who stayed in 
Holland a while before sailing to the New World learned of this 
thanksgiving custom there. After a year in America, when they 
decided to offer God their grateful thanks for His protection, 
they imitated what was done in the Old Country and went hunt- 
ing for goose. They found a few wild geese, but had to use tur- 
key as well. Gradually turkey became the traditional American 
meal on the Thanksgiving feast. 

Make this Thanksgiving day a real day of thanks, dear Little 
Lovers. Go to Mass in the morning and ask Our Lord to offer 
your thanks to the Heavenly Father, for Himself, first of all, for 
your Faith, for your parents and brothers and sisters, for all the 
blessings we know in America. When our Heavenly Father sees 
you are truly grateful, He will grant you still more blessings and 
draw you closer to Himself. 


PRACTICE: Do a special act of charity daily and offer it to Jesus 
for the Poor Souls. 

ASPIRATION: Mary, Mother of God, plead with your Son for the 
suffering souls in purgatory. 
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A Lesson in Thanksgiving 


MANY, many years ago in a great castle by the sea there 
lived a powerful prince who was both good and wise. With him 
in the castle were many other lesser princes, and their sons and 
daughters. It made the great prince sad to see that these young 
people were growing up carelessly, seldom, if ever, stopping to 
thank God for all He had given them. So the prince decided to 
teach them a lesson. 


The young princes and princesses were thrilled to receive an 
invitation to a banquet to be given by the great prince just for 
them. On the day chosen they gathered in the beautifully decor- 
ated banquet-hall, wearing their finest clothes. There was music 
during the banquet, the food was served on gold and silver dishes, 
the great prince had something to say to each of them, so that 
the young people were feeling very important indeed. 


Then, into the midst of all the gaiety walked a beggar. No 
one knew where he came from. He was dirty, his clothes were in 
rags and he said not a word. Up to a place beside the great 
prince he walked, sat himself down in a chair and began to eat 
hungrily, never raising his eyes from his plate. There was an 
astonished silence in the banquet-hall. The young people looked 
from the prince to the beggar, wondering if, in his anger, he 
would order his guards to seize the man and drag him to the dun- 
geon. But the prince merely sat there in silence. When the beg- 
gar had eaten as much as he wanted he got up, still without say- 
ing a word, reached out one dirty hand to pick up a large peach 
from a fruit-dish, dropped it into his pocket and left. He said 
no thanks to the prince for the meal, in fact, he did not even look 
at him. 

As soon as the beggar had left, the young guests broke into 
cries of disgust at his behavior. What a miserable wretch, to dare 
to come into the presence of the prince, soiled and dirty, to eat 
his fill and say no thanks! The prince let them talk for a mo- 
ment, then rose to his feet and motioned for silence: “My young 
friends, you are shocked at the behavior of the beggar, at his im- 
pudence, his rudeness, his ingratitude. But have you ever 
thought that you are as guilty as he, even more so? How many 
of you thought about saying grace before we sat down to eat? 
You receive daily from God far more and splendid gifts than any- 
thing at this banquet and yet how often do you thank Him? It 
was by my order that the beggar came here—to teach you a 
lesson. Remember your feelings about him and from now on do 
not treat our loving Father in Heaven in such a beggarly way!” 
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IDOUEMBER and 


CASE 


MEASLES 





Leaflets in Black and White for Your November and December Devotions 


HOLY PICTURES with Prayers on Reverse. 1¢ each or $1.00 per 100. 


S23-a — St. Gertrude’s Prayer for the Love of God 
S23-b —St. Gertrude’s Prayer to Obtain Special Grace 
V15 —O Mary, Conceived without Sin 

V48-a — Prayer to the Mother of Grace 


Ca — The Child Jesus 

C1 — Hail, Sweet Jesus! 

C2 — Prayer to Our Infant Savior 

C4 —A Christmas Prayer 

C5 — The Infant Jesus in Mary’s Arms 

C6 —O Jesus, Virgin-Born 

C8 —St. Gertrude’s Prayer to the Child Jesus 
C12 — Prayer to the Child Jesus 

C16 — Invocations to the Holy Child Jesus 
C37 — Child Jesus 

C42 — Epiphany Prayer to the Infant Jesus 


PRAYER LEAFLETS — 50¢ per 100 or ¢ each. 


Cla — Prayer to the Divine Infant 

C9 — Prayer in Affliction to the Miraculous Infant of Prague 
C11 — Nine-Hour Novena to the Infant Jesus of Prague 
C16 — Chaplet of the Holy Infant Jesus 

M35 — The Good Shepherd 

V24 — Novena for the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
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As the Christmas star approaches, here are some booklet suggestions 


for your Christmas reading and giving. 


These Benedictine booklets 


are on subjects with timeless appeal, written in a simple way yet cover- 


ing the topic thoroughly and printed in a clear, attractive format. 


HOLY MASS 


God Himself, Our Sacrifice 
My Daily Companion at Mass 
Your Mass and YOl 


HOLY COMMUNION 


Communicate Frequently & Devoutly 
Novena of Holy Communions 
Communion Devotions with Mary 


SACRED HEART 


True Veneration of the Sacred Heart 
Enthronement and Night Adoration 
Favors from the King 

Come, Let Us Adore 

All for Thee, O Heart of Jesus 
Guard of Honor and the Holy Hour 


BLESSED VIRGIN 


Devotion to Mary 

Under Mary’s Mantle 

To Jesus through Mary 

Devotion to the Mother of Sorrows 
The Rosary, My Treasure 

Heart of Our Mother and Queen 


Each booklet 15¢. Reduction for quantities. 


THE SAINTS 


Go to Joseph 

Devotions to St. Joseph 
"Neath St. Michael’s Shield 
Our Heavenly Companions 
St. Benedict 

St. Anthony 

St. Nicholas de Flue 

St. Anne 

St. Scholastica 

St. Gertrude 

St. Philomena 

St. Therese 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prayer, the Great Means of Grace 
Indulgenced Prayers and Aspirations 
Do You Know the Church? 
Confession, the Sacrament of Mercy 
United in Christ 

Through Death to Life 
Sacramentals 

Our Savior’s Goodness 

Conformity to the Will of God 
Pathways to Peace 

Sufferings Sanctified 

All Ye Who Mourn 

Why Not Make Your Home Ideal 


Postage extra. 
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